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The Lessons $j JEJfe' j^£q[ffi^J4'iCrisis 


For 13 chilling days in October 1962. it seemed that John F. 
Kennedy and Nikita S. Khrushchev might be playing out the open- 
ing scenes of World War III. The Cuban missile crisis was a 
uniquely compact moment of history. For the first time in the nu- 
clear age. the two superpowers found themselves in a sort of moral 
road test of their apocalyptic powers. 

The crisis blew up suddenly. The US. discovered that the Sovi- 
et Union, despite repeated and solemn denials, was installing nu- 
clear missiles in Cuba. An American U-2 spy plane came back 
with photographs of the bases and their support facilities under 
construction: clear, irrefutable evidence. Kennedy assembled a 
task force of advisers. Some of them wanted to invade Cuba. In the 
end. Kennedy chose a course of artful restraint: he laid down a na- 
val quarantine. After six days. Khrushchev announced that the So- 
viet missiles would be dismantled. 

The crisis served some purposes. The U.S. and the Soviet 
Union have had no comparable collision 

since then. On the other hand, the humilia- 

tion that Khrushchev suffered may have ^^^^^^fc^5l 
hastened his fall. The experience may be : **- *&'s :f-* 
partly responsible for both the Soviet mill- ?^pf ^ : V," 
tary buildup in the past two decades and *~:g 
whatever enthusiasm the Soviets have dis- £ -" 
played for nuclear disarmament. 

Now. on the 20th anniversary of the cri 
sis. six of Kennedy's men have collaborated 
on a remarkable joint statement on the les- 
sons of that October. It contains some new in- 
formation, particularly in Point Eight, and 
at least one of their conclusions is startling 
and controversial: their thought that, con- ls ^^ = ^-^ J -^ l 
trary to the widespread assumption of the ^-'r^f^ 
past two decades, the American nuclear su- ^J^W~1 
periority over the Soviets in 1962 had no cru- fff Hrffn'3 
cial influence with Washington or Moscow Kennedy signing Cuban 
at the time — and that in general, nuclear su- 
periority is insignificant. 

The authors are Dean Rusk, then Secretary of State: Robert 
McNamara. Secretary of Defense: George W. Ball. Under Secre- 
tary of Slate: Roswell L. Gilpatric. Deputy Secretary of Defense: 
Theodore Sorensen. special counsel to the President: and 
A>fcGeorge Bundy. special assistant to the President for national 
security affairs. Their analysis: 

In the years since the Cuban missile crisis, many commenta- 
tors have examined the affair and offered a wide variety of con- 
clusions. It seems fitting now that some of us who worked partic- 
ularly closely with President Kennedy during that crisis should 
offer a few comments, with the advantages both of participation 
and of hindsight. 

FIRST: The crisis could and should have been avoided. If we 
had done an earlier, stronger and clearer job of explaining our 
position on Soviet nuclear weapons in the Western Hemisphere, 
or if the Soviet government had more ca?£fufl£&s$essedj t^e efl£ 
dence that did exist on this point, it i£ lijcely, Jh^t thji rrfs^es 
would never have been sent to Cuba. Tlie^^^oj^a^ce^acKuratr 
mutual assessment of interests between the two superpowers is evi- 
dent and continuous. 

SECOND: Reliable intelligence permitting an effective 
choice of response was obtained only just in time. It was primari- 
ly a mistake by policymakers, not by professionals, that made 
such intelligence unavailable sooner. But it was also a timely rec- 
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ogniuon of the need for thorough overflight, not without its haz- 
ards, that produced the decisive photographs. The usefulness 
and scope of inspection from above, also employed in monitoring 
the Soviet missile withdrawal, should never be underestimated. 
When the importance of accurate information for a crucial policy 
decision is high enough, risks not otherwise acceptable in collecting 
intelligence can become profoundly prudent. 

THIRD: The President wisely took his time in choosing a 
course of action. A quick decision would certainly have been less 
carefully designed and could well have produced a much higher 
risk of catastrophe. The fact that the crisis did not become public 
in its first week obviously made it easier for President Kennedy 
to consider his options with a maximum of care and a minimum 
of outside pressure. Not every future crisis will be so quiet in its 
first phase, but Americans should always respect the need for a pe- 
riod of confidential and careful deliberation 
in dealing with a major international crisis. 

FOURTH: The decisive military element 
in the resolution of the crisis was our clearly 
available and applicable superiority in con- 
ventional weapons within the area of the 
crisis. US. naval forces, quickly deployable 
for the blockade of offensive weapons that 
was sensibly termed a quarantine, and the 
availability of US. ground and air forces 
sufficient to execute an invasion if neces- 
sary, made the difference. American nucle- 
ar superiority was not in our view a critical 
factor, for the fundamental and controlling 
reason that nuclear war, already in 1962, 
would have been an unexampled catastro- 
phe for both sides: the balance of terror so 
eloquently described by Winston Churchill 
seven years earlier was in full operation. No 
one of us ever reviewed the nuclear balance for comfort in those 
hard weeks. The Cuban missile crisis illustrates not the signifi- 
cance but the insignificance of nuclear superiority in the face of 
survivable thermonuclear retaliatory forces. It also shows the cru- 
cial role of rapidly available conventional strength. 

FIFTH: The pob'tical and military pressure created by the 
quarantine was matched by a diplomatic effort that ignored no 
relevant means of communication with both our friends and our 
adversary. Communication to and from our allies in Europe was 
intense, and their support sturdy. The Organization of American 
States gave the moral and legal authority of its regional backing 
to the quarantine, making it plain that Soviet nuclear weapons 
were profoundly unwelcome in the Americas. In the U.N., Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson drove home with angry eloquence and 
unanswerable photographic evidence the facts of the Soviet de- 
ploymen i and deception. ' 

Still more important, communication was established and 
Itoi$i4rie\l£nce e otJRH2asi<* course was set, with the government 
of thvSoviePUnifln. I/<h« crisis itself showed the cost of mutual 
uKomprehsftsiont its "resolution showed the value of serious and 
sustained cdmm*unica , t?on,*a l hd in particular of direct exchanges 
between the two heads of governmenL 

When great states come anywhere near the brink in the nu- 
clear age, there is no room for games of blindman's buff. Nor can 
friends be led by silence. They must know what we are doing and 
why. Effective communication is never more important than when 
there is a military confrontation. 
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£lXTH;This diplomatic effort and indeed our whole course of 
action were greatly reinforced by the fact that our position was 
squarely based on irrefutable evidence that the Soviet govern- 
ment was doing exactly what it had repeatedly denied that it 
would do. The support of our allies and the readiness of the Sovi- 
et government to draw back were heavily affected by the public 
demonstration of a Soviet course of conduct that simply couldj 
not be defended. In this demonstration n& ejitfejiccjless gxpii<5t w 
and authoritative than that of photographs' ^o$Id h^ve^b^en su]F»; 
ficient, and it was one of President KennetJy's fce*a deeisiorsnlmt 
the ordinary requirements of secrecy in such matters should be 
brushed aside in the interest of persuasive exposition. There are 
times when c display of hard evidence is more valuable than pro- 
tection of intelligence techniques. 


SEVENTH: In the successful resolution of the crisis, restraint 
was as important as strength.. In particular, we avoided any ear- 
ly initiation of battle by American forces, and indeed we took no 
action of any kind that would have forced an instant and possi- 
bly ill-considered response. Moreover, we limited our demands 
to the restoration of the status quo ante, that is, the removal 
of any Soviet nuclear capability from Cuba. There was no de- 
mand for "total victory" or "unconditional surrender." These 
choices gave the Soviet government both time and opportunity 
to respond with equal re- ^_^^ 
sirainL // is wrong, in rela- E^aT 5 *^?! 
tions between the superpow- 
ers, for either side to leave the 
other with no way out but war 
or humiliation. 


knowing the independently ^•j»§*j?*^£-^f^^~-^ <> >- : Y-y> 

reached positions of Presi- ^^S^^^^^^^'^Q^'fr 

dent Kennedy. One assur- S^^^^^^jfi^i^S^f^^^^^ «= 

ance was public and the t^P^5i»^;7S£^^^^7~C^^r'-^^js^^^0^ 

other private. U.5. spy-plan€ photograph showing a Cuban missile site 

Publicly we made it clear 
that the US. would not invade Cuba if the Soviet missiles were 
withdrawn. The President never shared the view that the missile 
crisis should be "used" to pick a fight to the finish with Castro; 
he correctly insisted that the real issue in the crisis was with the 
Soviet government, and that the one vital bone of contention 
was the secret and deceit-covered movement of Soviet missiles 
into Cuba. He recognized that an invasion by VS. forces would 
be bitter and bloody, and that it would leave festering wounds in 
the body poliuc of the Western Hemisphere. The no-invasion 
assurance was not a concession, but a statement of our own clear 
preference — once the missiles were withdrawn. 

The second and private assurance — communicated on the 
President's instructions by Robert Kennedy to Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Anatoli Dobrynin on the evening of Oct. 27 — was that the 
President had determined that once the crisis was resolved, the 
American missiles then in Turkey would be removed. (The es- 
sence of this secret assurance was revealed by Robert Kennedy 
in his 1969 book Thirteen Days, and a more detailed account, 
drawn from many sources but not from discussion with any of us, 
was published by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. in Robert Kennedy 
and His Times ha 1978. In these circumstances, we think it is now 
proper for those of us privy to that decision to discuss the mat- 
ter.) This could not be a "deal"— -our missiles in Turkey for theirs 
in Cuba— as the Soviet government had just proposed. The mat- 
ter involved the concerns of ourAllitsiand we could n,o.t py,t # our- # 
selves in the position of appe£rujg tojrajie tr{ei{ protection for* 
our own. But in fact PresidenlJKj nne^y fcad'Ipn* since reached • 


matter was not pressed to a conclusion in the following year and 
a half, the missile crisis itself reinforced the Presidents convic- 
tions. It was entirely right that the Soviet government should un- 
derstand this reality. 

This second assurance was kept secret because the few 
who knew about it at the time were in unanimous agreement 
thai arty.athe/.cpu/sf.woyld have had explosive and destruc- 
fiye efljpcts£ofl e thejs«niritj of the U-S. and its allies. If made 
pulglic uj the«cont»xUof the feoviet proposal to make a "deal/* 
the unflaterai decfaaa wreacfied by the President would have 
been misread as an unwilling concession granted in fear at 
the expense of an ally. It seemed better to tell the Soviets the 
real position in private, and in a way that would prevent any 
such misunderstanding, Robert Kennedy made it plain to 
Ambassador Dobrynin that any attempt to treat the Presi- 
dent's unilateral assurance as part of a deal would simply 
make that assurance inoperative. 

Although for separate reasons neither the public nor the pri- 
vate assurance ever became a formal commitment of the U.S. 
Government, the validity of both was demonstrated by our later 
actions; there was no invasion of Cuba, and the vulnerable mis- 
siles in Turkey (and Italy) were withdrawn, with allied concur- 
rence, to be replaced by invulnerable Polaris submarines. Both 
results were in our own clear interest, and both assurances were 

_upu«u«..hup, ; .„ helpful in making it easier for 

4§31?2§§§>1^§1S2§»^ tht Sovict government to de- 
«• ^^£S? ^^^^^^^c^^^^St^ff^i dde to withdraw its missiles. 
^^-'^S^Sb^S^^^B^SSS^S In part this was secret di- 
' : ^ z T l£ L^^^?L^S^^f^± ^fti v i3i£'M '"' A=T * t0ol f r 1 plomacy, including a secret 

assurance. Any failure to 
make good on that assurance 
would obviously have had 
damaging effects on Soviet- 
American relations. But it is 
of critical importance here 

T _. --_£ that the President gave no as- 

^v. - .* surance that went beyond his 



the conclusion that the outmoded* and *vui«*raoIt •missiles ^bj" 
Turkey should be withdrawn. In the spring of 1961 Secretary 
Rusk had begun the necessary discussions with high Turkish of- 
ficials. These ofBcials asked for delay, at least until Polaris sub- 
marines could be deployed in the Mediterranean. While the 


own presidential powers; in 
particular he made no com- 
mitment that required con- ; 
gressional approval or even | 
support. The decision that the missiles in Turkey should be re- 
moved was one that the President had full and unquestioned au- 
thority to make and execute. 

When it will help your awn country for your adversary to know 
your settled intentions, you should find effective ways of making 
sure that he does, and a secret assurance is justified when a) you 
can keep your word, and b) no other course can avoid grave dam- 
age to your country's legitimate interests. 

NINTH: Tne gravest risk in this crisis was not that either head 
of government desired to initiate a major escalation but that 
events would produce actions, reactions or miscalculations car- 
rying the conflict beyond the control of one or the other or both. 
In retrospect we are inclined to think that both men would have 
taken every' possible step to prevent such a result, but at the time 
no one near the top of either government could have that cer- 
tainty about the other side. In any crisis involving the superpow- 
ers, firm control by the heads of both governments is essential to the 
avoidance of an unpredictably escalating conflict. 


TENTH: The successful resolution of the Cuban missile crisis 
was fundamentally the achievement of two men, John F. Kenne- 
dy and Nikita S. Khrushchev. We know that in this anniversary 
year John Kennedy would wish us to emphasize the contribution 
of Khrushchev; the fact that an earlier and less prudent decision 
by2the^mel3ead|r made the crisis inevitable does not detract 
from th£ stai£sr§a$ship of his change of course. We may be for- 
given! ho w^vfr.'if jve give the last and highest word of honor to 
our own President, whose cautious determination, steady com- 
posure, deep-sealed compassion and, above all, continuously at- 
tentive control of our options and actions brilliantly served his 
country and all mankind. B 
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